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SHAKE 
By PHIL ROBERTS, 1936 


Did you ever realize that when you 
grasp your neighbor’s hand in yours you 
are expressing yourself just as much as if 
you were speaking or writing to him? 

Handshakes may express feelings that 
come straight from the heart, and then 
again they may serve as blinds to hide 
a deceiving nature. They can be affec- 
tionate, friendly, cordial, sincere, cold, re- 
luctant, unfriendly, hostile; loose or tight, 
long or short, dainty or rough; truly, 
there is a handshake for almost every 
mood. 

It has been said that no two finger- 
prints in the world are alike. This is true 
of handshakes also. Some of the mem- 
bers of the royal order of handshakers 
are pests and should be treated accord- 
ingly. Probably the worst in this school 
is the person who rushes up to you and 
with an unholy gleam in his eyes seizes 
your hand in a bone-crushing grip. A 
suitable remedy for this fellow would be 
to tie his hands to one of those electric 
shockers which every boy knows how to 
make, and then turn on the “juice’’. 

Then there are people who thrust into 


your hand something floppy and damp, 
something with the resiliency of a dead 
fish. They and jelly-fish have one thing 
in common; they both induce a feeling 
of nausea in the pit of the stomach, a 
feeling as pleasant to contemplate as a 
goose-egg upon your report card. 

One of the last but not least of these 
menaces which roam around loose in so-. 
ciety is the wretch who grasps your hand 
firmly so as, you suppose, to prevent your 
running away, and then proceeds to be- 
labor your back until you are blue in the 
face. 

Most peculiar is the fact that women 
rarely ever shake hands as men do. A 
man thrusts his hand out, but a woman 
surrenders hers. Perhaps it is, as men 
suppose (you and I can’t tell), because 
women run away from men and not to 
them. A woman’s handclasp is soft, 
warm, utterly feminine. (This does not 
mean holding hands in the dark.) 

‘Be everything as it may, hands are 
made to shake with and not against each 
other. The open hand is better than the 
mailed fist. 


THE RETURN OF MARS 
By SAMUEL BRECK, 1936 


Europe appears to be seated on the top 
of a volcano whose activity grows day by 
day. No one Knows when the eruption 
will come. Italy and Ethiopia form the 
crater of this precarious seat, but only the 
crater. The raging fires of potential de- 


struction are as yet hidden beneath the 
surface of the mountain. One need not 
put his ear to the ground in order to hear 
the rumblings which forbode disaster. 
Week by week the tenseness of the situa- 
tion grows, and our foreign correspond- 
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ents wire daily of the continual shorten- 
ing of tempers and straining of relations 
among the diplomats and rulers of Eu- 
rope. 

In view of this gloomy outlook, how 
shall America conduct herself? Three 
thousand miles of ocean separate us from 
the scene of turmoil, but three thousand 
miles now is less than it was in 1914 and 
it was not then enough to keep us from 
being drawn into the greatest act of mass 
murder yet performed by man. We as a 
nation have not yet forgotten the spirit 
which moved us to throw our resources 
with the allies in order to make the world 
safe for democracy. Nor have we forgot- 
ten how bitter were our feelings when we 
realized that we had but helped to line 
the pockets of the profiteers of war, the 
jackals of humanity who grow fat with 
the slaughter of men. These things must 
and will be considered by our leaders as 
they shape our policy in world relations. 

To make the world safe for democracy! 


How vainly was that hope sounded. Com- 
munistic Russia has set up a state which 
must make the tyranny of Czar Nicholas 
seem like the most enlightened form of 
democracy. Herr Hitler’s militaristic am- 
bitions put Kaiser Wilhelm’s conquering 
spirit to shame. Let no such futile ideal 
blind us in the impending maelstrom. 

We are a great and practically selif- 
supporting nation. True, a general Eu- 
repean conflict would have vast reper- 
cussions in our own country but these 
would be far less terrible than being in- 
volved in the war itself. Let us bend our 
efforts toward preventing conflict and join 
forces with the nations which try to keep 
the peace of the world. But should worse 
come to worst, then let us remain neutral 
towards all belligerents. Keep our exports 
to warring nations, whoever they may be, 
to normal peacetime quantities. Only in 
defence shall we take up arms. Europe 
has summoned Mars, god of war. Let her 
deal with him as best she can. 


CLOUD MYTHS 
By RUTH HULLEY, 1937 


Any person, young or old, who will look 
at the clouds from day to day will be able 
to see pictures in them quite as beauti- 
ful as those which the people saw when 
the world was young. 

Men and women living in the country 
saw among the clouds hills and meadows 
where sheep and cattle roamed. And 
those who lived in the cities fancied they 
saw cities among the clouds, pictured 
radiant processions, cloud-capped towers 
and soon began to believe in a palace 
whose walls and chambers were gleaming 
in sun or moonlight. No sooner did one 
see a palace than another thought it had 
golden doors and silver steps. Then, as 
the clouds floated aside, there seemed to 
be beautiful youths guarding the palace 
with flaming torches in their hands. 
Where one poetic person could see a 
youth with a torch, another could see 
a maiden with a golden distaff, and the 
threads she was spinning were woven into 
filmy clouds. As the clouds spread and 
seemed to sail across the sky, one would 
ery: “A ship! A ship!” 


What beautiful stories may be woven 
about a cloud ship! It might belong to 
the owner of the palace; it might be 
Freya’s bark; it might be the divine Argo 
which could talk with the people and do 
the will of the gods without pilot or 
helmsman, rudder or rigging. Freya’s mag- 
ic bark, they said, could be folded like 
a handkerchief and carried in the hand; 
or it could become a powerful vessel with 
an iron prow no enemy could injure. 

Sometimes the clouds grew black, and 
what seemed a glowing torch became like 
a raven; what had looked like a snowy 
sail changed to a dirragon’s wing. 

Watch the clouds yourself and you, too, 
will see pictures. Perhaps you will see 
the Moon Maid, the Whispering Aeolus, 
the Rainy Sisters, or Freya’s Tresses, for 
they are one and all but light and sound 
dressed in the filmy garments of your 
thoughts. You may think these thoughts 
over again, as you look into cloudland, 
letting your imagination sail away with 
the Argo. 


I DIED AT MIDNIGHT 
A Fantastic Sequel to “Ten Days that Shook the Universe” 
By E. ROBERT BEGLEY, 1936 


The plague that had shaken the bor- 
oughs of New York City and caused the 
death of thousands of people in ten hor- 
rible days was over. The death of Dr. 
Bremmer Fauillklond ended that. The 
automatic I killed him with lay on the 
polished top of my desk beside the clock 
—the tiny mechanism I watched so ner- 
vously as it ticked off the hour of the ter- 
mination of one of the most disastrous 
careers ever recorded in history. Slowly 
the tiny hands approached the hour of 
midnight. I reached out for my automat- 
ic as the seconds ticked off, bringing 
closer—ever closer—that dreaded minute. 
My fingers closed around the handle of 


the gun. I released the safety ...... I 
raised the gun to my temple..... Mid- 
Hight... . . Bang! 

* * &€ 


There is somewhere among the foothills 
of the Alps a tiny monarchy—a remnant 
of the ancient Holy Roman Empire—the 
Kingdom of Brandenwertz. In this little 
kingdom, so small that few maps ever 
mark its location, is the city of Rausmein, 
chief city and capital, in which is located 
the palace of Franz Michel, King of the 
Brandens, and first disciple of Gott in 
Himmel to the Earth—a tyrant in every 
respect, cruel, over ambitious, and a cow- 
ard. It was this fiend that promoted the 
ten day plague in a city thousands of 
miles away. It was this man who prom- 


ised me ten million Reichsmarks for the 
secret of the synthetic germ. It was this 
blasphemous heretic that was to wipe out 
all Civilization in a method so cruel and 
merciless that even the wildest imaginings 
of an insane mind could not visualize an 
equal. It was before this agent of Hell 
that I was led, a prisoner. 

“We meet again, my comrade, eh?” the 
sinister monarch sneered. He indicated a 
vacant chair opposite him at the grand 
council chamber table. 

“Why not be comfortable—while you 
can—my friend? Sit down. We promise 
not to detain you any longer than is nec- 
essary. Heinrich!—Medago! You may 
leave us. I am most certain our—guest 
will feel much more—shall we say—socia- 
ble, eh?” 

The armed guards saluted and marched 
out. I recognized at the table, beside his 
satanical majesty the King, the Ministers 
of War, Science, and Foreign Affairs. The 
Prime Minister and Physician to the 
Crown sat on either side of Franz Michel, 

“It seems as if there was a little—mis- 
understanding—shall we say—between my 
friend and his co-worker, the great Doc- 
tor Fauillklond? Er—a little quarrel I be- 
lieve—and it had a not-so-good effect on 
the Doctor’s health. It physically inca- 
pacitated him to the extent that the 
coroner considered him a fit decoration 
for an undertaking parlor.” 
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“Your sarcasm is amazing!’ I smiled. 

“As a matter of fact, my good friend, 
you almost forgot that he who plays with 
a gun may—get burned!” The half-smile 
on the King’s face broadened. 

“Really?” I asked 

“You should not contemplate the ter- 
minating of a career so brilliant, my com- 
rade.’ The King shook his head as he 
spoke. “You would deprive the world of a 
great man—a great scientist!” 

“Scientist!” I muttered. “I was trying 
to do this world the greatest favor ever 
received since creation!” 

“T was afraid you would weaken,” Mich- 
el purred. “That is why I had you so 
closely watched. It was too late to save 
Doctor Fauillklond—that is sad—but—’” 

“Sad!” I exclaimed. “You didn’t trust 
the rat—and it wasn’t until I felt a hot 
searing pain in my wrist and heard the 
echo of a revolver behind me that I real- 
ized—’”’ 

“That death can be denied to the—de- 
serving?” 

I nodded. 


“Now that you’ve so nicely smuggled me 
out of New York—what do you intend to 
do with me?” I asked in hopes of speed- 
ing the unpleasant interview. 


“T recall of reading a few weeks ago in 
the newspapers of a plague which flour- 
ished in an American city—say, New 
York.” The King played with a small ring 
on his finger as he spoke. “It continued 
for only ten days—a truly remarkable de- 
sease. Science is completely baffled. One 
of our own good doctors was unfortunate 
to have—er—suffered an accident while 
investigating. It seems that he had been 
very close to the source of the disease.” 

The King paused and winked at his 
Physician, a rat-faced old man with a 
protruding nose. “And do you think, good 
Doctor, that Science or Medicine will ever 
learn the cause of the disease?”’ 


The Physician to the Crown looked at 
me and in a harsh, drawled voice said, “I 
am quite sure that we shall—before mid- 
night, if possible. Don’t you think so, Herr 
Amerikan?” 

I rose from my seat and faced the King 
and his Grand Council. “You have the 
only authentic record of the ten days that 
shook the universe—that which I address- 


ed to Mayor O’Rourke that night in my 
hotel—but that doesn’t give you the for- 
mula. Only I know the formula and only 
I can make the synthetic germ—and, by 
God, you'll never get it! Never!” 

The Minister of Science addressed me 
in a calm manner. “You forget, my dear 
sir, that you have been immunized by 
serum containing the basic elements of 
the synthetic germ. We can extract that 
from your blood stream and from it dis- 
cover the formula of the germ itself. You 
know that yourself.” 


“You know yourself that this serum. 


can do you no good taken from a corpse,” 
I said. 

“You need not worry about that,’ Mich- 
el sneered. “We don’t intend to extract it 
from-—a corpse!” 

“I shall be most sorry to disappoint 
you, gentlemen, but I do not intend to live 
long enough to benefit you.” 

“That is rather unfortunate, my friend,” 
the King smiled, “but think of what you 
could do with ten million Reichsmarks— 
ten million! Oh, perhaps you may not 
live long enough to enjoy it, but the King- 
dom of Brandenwertz has promised ten 


million Reichsmarks and the Kingdom of | 


Brandenwertz—always—fulfills a promise. 
My friend—the formula, please.’ 

“T regret that I am unable to acquiesce 
to your polite requests,’ I stated, “and 
you shall never know the secret of the 
plague.” I looked straight at the faces of 
the King and his Grand Council. I press- 
ed the stone of my ring against the top 
of the table. A tiny needle shot into my 
finger. The faces before me blurred into 
a multi-colored whirling mass. A thou- 
sand shocks vibrated through my head. I 
felt my body sink deeper—deeper. The 
multi-colored mass transformed itself into 
red and then gave way to an inky black 
infinity. The poison had done its work. I 
died at midnight. 


* * * 


“Good God, Doctor!” I exclaimed. 

“Be quiet, my boy, please.” I heard a 
familiar voice above me. Slowly my eyes 
took in the room around me—a hospital 
ward—and my mind became more puzzled. 

“What is this?” I asked. As I did so 
I looked up at the man in white above 


(Continued on page 26) 
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IS ENGLISH QUEER! 
By HAZEL DAVIS, 1938 


We'll begin with “box”; the plural is 
“boxes”, 

But the plural of “ox” should be “oxen”, 
not ‘“‘oxes’’. 

One fowl is a “goose”, and two are called 
“geese”, 

Yet the plural cf “moose” should never be 
“meese”’, 

You may find a lone “mouse”, or a whole 
nest of “mice”, 

But the plural of “house” is “houses”, not 


“hice’’. 

If the plural of “man” is always called 
“men’’, 

Why shouldn’t the plural of “pan” be 
called “pen’’? 


The “cow” in the plural may be called 
“cows” or “kine’’; 

But a “bow” if repeated is never called 
“bine’’, t 

And the plural of “vow” is “vows”, never 
“vine”’. 


If I speak of a “foot” and you show me 
two “feet’’, 

And I gave you a “boot”, would a pair he 
called ‘“‘beet’’? 

If the singular’s “this’’, and the plural is 
“these’’, 

Should the plural of “kiss” be not “kisses” 
but “‘keese’’? 

The one may be “that”, and two would 
be “those’’, ; 

Yet “hat” in the plural would never be 
“hose”, 

And the plural of “cat” is “cats” and not 
“cose’’. 

The masculine pronouns are “he”, “his’’, 
and “him”, 

But imagine the feminine “she”, “shis”’, 
and “‘shim’’! 

So the English, I think you all will agree, 

Is the queerest old language you ever did 
see. 


KITCHEN MANNERS 
By RUTH HULLEY, 1937 


“Do you consider it good manners,” said 
the Fire to the Saucepan, “to come and 
sit down on me without taking your lid 
cff or saying ‘By your leave,’ or ‘Excuse 
me,’ or ‘Pardon this intrusion’?” 

“Pooh, my fiery friend!” said the sauce- 
pan, “I’m here on business, and good 
manners have nothing to do with it.” 

“Your character is black, sir,’ replied 
the Fire; “you’re not fit to mix in good 
society.” 

“Who blackened me?” retorted the 
Saucepan. “Why, you, through your bad 
habit of smoking, to be sure.” 

“Sir,” answered the Fire, “although I 
don’t like you, I have, until now, always 
been polite enough to give you a warm 
reception. I appeal to my friends, the 
Fender and Fire-irons, whose manners 
are as polished as emery powder can make 
them, to say if you ought not to take 
your lid off before sitting down.” 

“Certainly he ought,” shouted the Pok- 
er, who was always ready to stir up the 


Fire’s hot temper. 

“Certainly he ought,” echoed the Tongs 
and Shovel. 

“Take off your lid, sir,’ said the Fire. 

“Sha’n’t,” answered the Saucepan. 

“Then I’ll make you, sir,” said the Fire, 
and his flames beat the Saucepan’s sides, 
thumping harder and harder, till out of 
sheer agitation he lifted his lid, boiling 
over with rage. 

Oh, what a commotion! How the Fire 
did sneeze and sputter as the water fell 
on his glowing face. How rusty-red with 
shame the Fender and Fire-irons turned, 
as the steam and drops of water reached 
them and they saw the mischief that 
they had helped to bring about. 

“Ah!” said the Fire, as he sank down in 
a faint, “I feel quite put out.” 

‘This comes of having a hot temper,” 
said the Bellows, as he blew in the face of 
the Fire to bring him back to life again, 
“but it’s no use telling you to keep cool— 
that’s what I think.” 
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A VARIETY OF OPINIONS 
By DONALD B. LINDSAY, 1939 


A poet will tell you it’s stardust, 

Or a gown of silvery sheen. 

The artist declares that the minute de- 
signs 

Are fit for the crown of a queen. 


The scientists say that it’s water, 

In a semi-congealed disguise, 

But any good driver will tell you 
That he will be glad when it dries. 


The sportsman gives you his verdict 

With snowshoes, toboggan, and sleigh, 

While the hunter thinks it’s a wonder- 
ful help 

In bringing a stag to bay. 


As for me, these theories all are good; 

There are plenty of others, I know, 

But I think that the word which describes 
it best 

Is just plain “snow”. 


ASE aA POA Ee See 
By MARIE SHAW, 1937 


Perhaps you are wondering what all 
those letters stand for. The truth is that 
during the past few years alphabetical 
soup has become so common that it seem- 
ed a good idea to try it as a title. The 
letters mean “Aunt Mehitabel As A High 
School Social Patroness.” 

We Juniors thought it would be nice to 
invite a real relic of the Victorian Age. 
A most formal note was sent to Aunt 
Mehitabel and was duly answered on the 
dear lady’s best stationery. Aunt Mehita- 
bel accepted with much pleasure. We can 
imagine her impression of the music, the 
dance, and the high school boys and girls 
of 1936. 

“T was all of a flutter when I arrived 
at the high school, dressed in my best 
bib and tucker. When I was ushered over 
to the very comfortable sofy I was thrilled 
to pieces. I guess I will start with the 
orchestry. 

“The orchestry appeared, banged chairs 
about and put up some flashy decorations. 
Then they started to ‘tune up.’ The truth 
is, they should have started that job 
weeks ahead. In my opinion they were 
not in tune the entire evening. I have 
been very deaf for the past twenty years, 
a trouble that has bothered me a pile, but 
for that evening I thought deafness a 
blessing. I truly believe I should have had 
to borrow a bit of cotton from the lining 
of the sofy if I had had good hearin’. The 
leader had the jumpits; his legs wiggled; 
his head shook till I felt very sorry for 
the poor chap. As for the rest of them, 


they nearly blew their heads off as well 
as mine, stamped their feet, and made 
one terrible noise. Time and rhythm were 
unknown to that orchestry. As for the 
music—I just wish they could hear an or- 
chestry in my day play ‘The Beautiful 
Blue Danube’. 

“The boys and girls! At first I thought 
they had forgotten to come; then I spied 
a whole group of them out in the corri- 
dor. I was worried stiff for fear some- 
one had called ‘Fire’ and I, being deaf, 
had not heard. But soon I found out 
that, unless you wished to be a wallflow- 
er, you stayed in the corridor. 

“The dance—my goodness! I guess I 
won’t ever get over it. The boys grabbed 
the girls by the waist, the neck, or where- 
ever it seemed best and each one going 
his or her way, wiggled, jumped, slid, and 
stamped to that awful blast. Some boys 
had their chins in the girls’ eyes—the 
girls’ eyes were shut, which was rather 
lucky. Most of their faces had the queer- 
est expression. Personally, they seemed 2 
be suffering, poor dears! 

“Refreshments were served by a group 
of very sweet girls. I was so glad to have 
a bit of rest from the terrible uproar that 
I did enjoy the respite. 

“T noticed that the boys often left their 
partners in the middle of the floor at 
the end of the dance. The gum probably 
was a help to keep their throats from get- 
ting too dry after such strenuous gymnas- 
tics. 

“The faculty sat about like so much 
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driftwood. They had to come, but nobody 
cffered to dance with them—they were 
lucky. At first I was nervous for fear one 
of those boys would ask me to step, but 
I guess I need not have worried. Poor 
children! I wonder where their good 
manners are. 

“Guess you'll have to excuse me. I must 
get my Hiram’s supper. Just let me say 
I’d like nothin’ better than to turn the 
pages back so that you could look in at a 
dance in my day—girls dressed to kill, 
boys with their best suits on (no sweat- 
ers). Each boy either wore gloves or car- 
ried a hankie so as not to soil his girl’s 
dress if his hand got sweaty. Girls always 
were seated about the hall and never went 


into the corridor. The music was so beau- 
tiful! I’ve noticed that on the radio the 
best pieces of my day are still the best 
of your day. Dancing lasted till twelve, 
but we were up at dawn to do the work 
of another day, none of us the worse for 
last night’s party. 

“IT see plainly now why you young peo- 
ple have to close your parties at eleven 
and remain in bed till noon the next day. 
You're just exhausted, and after what I 
saw I don’t wonder at it a single bit. 

“My gracicus! There’s Hiram. Run 
along, little boy and girl of 1936. I don’t 
envy you a bit, for we still love good mu- 
sic—and can we dance a real waltz! Want 
a demonstration sometime?” 


By PAULINE WESTGATE, 1937 


We have a certain interesting male liv- 
ing at our house for whom I must confess 
an immense liking. For the sake of con- 
venience I shall call him Pat, which of 
course is a purely fictitous name. Now 
Pat is not extraordinary; along with his 
good points he has some bad ones. 

It makes no difference what time he 
gets to bed the previous night; he arises 
early next morning, regardless. I know 
he must abhor the thought of Sunday 
mornings, for it is then that the rest of 
us catch up on our sleep. Unfortunately 
he is no cook; so he must impatiently 
wait until someone condescends to get 
the breakfast. I’m glad he is not very 
fussy over what he eats, because other- 
wise ‘he would be tremendously angry 
when I ventured to get the meals. I do 
not want to give the impression that Pat 
finds fault with me, because I think he 
rather enjoys my company whenever I 
treat him respectfully. But sometimes I 
cannot refrain from teasing him. 

Pat is very strict about one matter: 
he permits no one to sit in his chair. 
He long .ago picked out that one chair 
for his personal use, and he makes it 
very uncomfortable for anyone to linger 
long in his special property. 

We sometimes accuse him of being lazy; 
but as he spends the greater part of his 
time outside, he probably feels inclined ta 


take life easily while he is indoors. I 
couldn’t say how active an interest Pat 
takes in all forms of athletics, but I do 
know that he enjoys football greatly. You 
cannot keep him from attending a game. 
He enthusiastically watches the various 
plays and awaits the chance to exhibit 
his skill with the ball. 

Pat seems to enjoy anything that moves 
rather quickly. I have noticed that the 
sound and the movement of a typewriter 
fascinate him. He will never learn to 
type, but he will sit for long periods of 
time watching someone else use the ma- 
chine. 

He has also a “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hdye” personality. Anyone seeing him in 
an unpleasant frame of mind might not 
recognize Pat if he next saw him peace- 
fully contented with life in general. He 
unfortunately does become sulky once in 
a while, but I am used to his moods and 
therefore pay no attention to him at such 
times. However, I am sure that anyone 
knowing him personally would admit that 
his occasionally cross disposition is off- 
set by the extremely affectionate role 
which he so frequently assumes. 

Regardless of others’ opinions, I think 
that Pat is all right, and any day I would 
defend his actions, good or bad as the 
case may be. I can earnestly say that I 
consider him the best cat that ever was. 
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DICTATION 
By ALICE ALGER, 1936 


My pen is wet, my lips are set, 
I’m nervous as can be. 

I must get this, for should I miss 
My mark would be a D. 


The Teacher looks straight at her books, 
And glances then at me. 

I wish she’d start, for my poor heart 

Is faint as it can be. 


The voice begins: “Dear Sir,” it rings— 
Ah, I am doing great. 

Come on, be calm; have no alarm— 
You’re in an awful state. 


I’ve got that much. Hey! what’s the rush? 
You’re going a little fast. 

Oh, woe is me! I’m lost at sea, 

For I can’t get the last. 


And here I sit a total wreck, 

Which seems to make her laugh. 
“‘Transcribe,” says she, as she looks at me, 
“Only the second half.” 


GETTING WHAT YOU WANT 
By JAMES HOULIHAN, 1939 


Anything within reason that you want 
to do you can do if your desire for it is 
great enough. 

“T’ve wanted lots of things and haven’t 
got them,” you say. Did you really want 
them? Or did you just wish for them? 
A wish—a gentle breeze. Real desire has 
the power of a cyclone. 

By keeping on smoking after your doc- 
tor or your parents have told you to stop 
you get what you want, the pleasure of 
smoking. The lazy person gets what he 
wants—leisure. The student who goes to 
the movies at night when he should be 
home studying and the fellow who spends 
his time in dingy pool rooms and gam- 
bling joints and who reads nothing but 
the comic strips or the sport pages in- 
stead of working or reading to improve 


his mind get what they want—recrea- 
tion and fun. But is it real fun and real 
joy? Is it the same as coming home and 
saying to yourself, “I have worked hard 
today and I know that I have really ac-. 
complished something. Now I can spend 
the rest of my time in clean recreation 
and real joy.” Is it the same? It cer- 
tainly is not! 

Ambition, which often compels men to 
do things they wish to do in order to 
achieve some worth while purpose, is an 
intense desire—the strongest desire in 
their lives. As a result they work hard, 
study, apply themselves, leave no task un- 
done nor count any sacrifice too great to 
achieve their goal. And they get what 
they want—SUCCESS. 


COURAGE 
By ROBERT CROSIER, 1937 


The subway was even more crowded 
than usual and the never-ceasing noise 
was deafening. The sweating bodies, 
packed in close, pressed tight against the 
thin, shabbily dressed little man with 
bundles in each arm. But the little man 
was smiling, gazing happily at a folded 
newspaper in his hand. His. tired eyes 
behind their big rimmed glasses read the 
headlines over for the hundredth time: 
“Captain Saves Crew in Disastrous Storm 
at Sea! Awarded Medal for Courage!” 
The little man smiled at the multitude 
of faces around him and dreamed. 


A long while ago two brothers had liv- 
ed in a large farmhouse up in the hills 
of Vermont. Although there was four 
years’ difference in their ages, they were 
inseparable companions. On warm days 
they would go down to the creek and 
build tiny dams where they sailed their 
miniature vessels, and although Jack was 
the younger he always took the part of 
the Captain. On cold winter nights the 
two boys would lie before the blazing fire 
in the huge kitchen and dream—dream of 
their glorious career—dream of the great 

(Continued on page 20) 


Nous désirons une section francaise 
dans le journal de l’école. 

Les éléves des classes francaises 
pourraient se charger de ce départe- 
ment sous la direction du professeur 


BONJOUR 
By VIRGINIA EGGER, 1936 


de francais. 

Tout le monde collaborez! Nous 
pourrions le faire un département im- 
portant du Sachem. 


MON CHAT 
By ELLA TRUFANT, 1936 


Tu me pries de te donner 

Quelque chose de bon; 

Tu veux, peut-etre, un morceau 
De viande ou poisson. 

Tu penses que tu es redoutable, 
Combattant courageux; 

Mais, cher petit, sois trés gentil: 


Je vais te faire heureux. 

Je te donnerai de la poisson, 

Mais d’abord il te faut 

Manger un peu de pomme-de-terre, 
Si tu veux étre gros. 


A la mode anglaise. 


CES AMERICAINES 
By ELLEN PERKINS, 1936 


Une fermiére francaise remarque: 
Comme elles se dépéchent et courent 
par ci par la. Et ot vont-elles? Elles 
n’ont pas l’air de savoir elles-méme. 
Mais Madame 1|’Américaine dit, “Il me 
faut-quitter la maison a dix heures 
moins un quart pour arriver en ville a 
dix heures pour me faire coiffer. Puis 
je vais faire des emplettes avant de 
déjeuner avec les dames de mon club. 
Tu dois faire déjeuner les enfants, 


Bridget, parce que je désire aller plus 
tard a la matinée. Je retournerai avec 
mon mari ce soir 4 six heures. Souviens- 
toi bien d’avoir bien préparé le diner.” 
Ainsi Madame l|’Américaine passe la 
journée en ville. Comment peuvent- 
elles s’amuser ou tout le monde se 
presse et se bouscule. Moi, je suis con- 
tente de passer la journée a la ferme 
dans le pré, ou dans le bois, toute seule 
et tranquille. 


JH VEUX 
By ALICE H. COLE, 1936 


J’aime bien les fleurs, 
Leurs brilliantes couleurs, 
Si quelque fée 

Me ferait si gaie. 


Ou étre un oiseau 

De bleu, comme |’eau, 
Pour ascendre au ciel, 

Et dire “Bonjour, Soleil!’ 


THIS and THAT 


Hear ye, hear ye! All about the enter- 
prising Dramatic Club. Are they on the 
air, or given the air? But it’s fun any- 
way. Miss Doris Chase, as faculty advis- 
er, has accepted a plan, with the enthus- 
iastic consent of the members, for broad- 
casting over WNAC once a month for 
eight months. Several members of the 
club had the opportunity to listen to a 
professional broadcast in the studio, and 
later to test their own voices on the 
“mike”. The first broadcast came over 
the airwaves at four o’clock on November 
27 from WNAC in Boston. The play, en- 
titled ‘Courage in an Hour of Need” and 
telling of the crisis of Pasteur’s life in 
his fight against hydrophobia, was later 
produced in an assembly to the loud ac- 
companiment of laughter, for some of the 
cast found their calling in staging the 
sound effects of a dog fight while others 
shone as sheep. The second broadcast, on 
December 20, brought Schubert back to 
life with a background of tavern talk sup- 
plied by actors repeating “Rhu baa ba baa 
baa” with different accenting. Oh well, 
it’s all in a day’s work. 

———(}—— 

Odd how alumni hang around the 
school. Is it the school they love, or —— 
—O- 

Friday, November 8, was students’ para- 
dise. There were two assemblies and 
marching practice to boot, and conse- 
quently practically no class work. The 
first release from drudgery was at reg- 
ular assembly time. Mr. Allan MacDon- 
ald of the American Legion Post gave an 
interesting talk on the forthcoming par- 
ade and on some war events. A male 
quartet—Mr. Rogers, Mr. Saunders, Dr. 
Hall and Mr. Drake — accompanied by 
Margaret Ann Preston, were enthusiasti- 
cally received. The last speaker, Rev. H. 
H. Rogers, who lived in England during 
the war, told of the terror from the bombs 
and the nervous tension of war time, end- 
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ing the program with a plea for peace. 

The second welcome relief was held 
near the end of school, a football rally in 
preparation for Saturday’s game with 
Rockland. The band raised the roof with 
a rousing repertoire, and then Tarzan 
Elliott held forth on the real treat stu- 
dents would receive at the battle of the 
century, Rockland vs. Middleboro. And 
they did, for we brought home the bacon 
again. 

—O--- 

“I’m in the mood for love.” We thought 
petting was for secluded rendezvous, but 
now it seems to be the fashion to park 
right out in front of M. H. S. in broad 
daylight. 

—-O— 

Armistice day dawned cloudy but dry, 
and the procession went off without too 
many hitches. Eddie Fleming thrilled the 
feminine populace as drum major of the 
band. The football squad is more to be 
commended for its numbers in the parade 
than for its form, for the husky heroes 
had an irresistible desire to toss the pig- 
skin here and there on the march. The 
Junior Red Cross made a fine showing, 
and The Dramatic Club and Sachem were 
represented by placards. Army planes 
stunted over the field, and everyone went 
home stirred by some vague feeling called 
patriotism. 

—| 

We see by the papers that the Stand- 
ish twins are one man women, but still— 
some say—I wonder! 

. we GLA 

A mother and daughter tea was held by 
candlelight in the auditorium on Novem- 
ber 13. Thalia Drake, mistress of cere- 
monies, welcomed the guests and an- 
nounced the entertainment, which con- 


sisted in part of two short plays acted by © 


Luella Bissonnette, Helen Matheson, and 
Margaret Standish. Ellen Williams rend- 
ered a saxophone solo, and at intervals 
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Selections were played by an instrumental 
quartette. Tea was poured by four very 
fair young damsels, and other daughiers 
served the guests. No major accidents 
were noted, for there were enough refresh- 
ments to go around (’member several 
years ago?) and no one spilled tea down 
the hostesses’ necks. 
—c— 

Say Lester, can’t you stop growing for a 
while? This little school can’t afford to 
build an addition just for your big feet! 

—(}— 

The Junior Social was a most enchant- 
ing affair. The hall was decorated in an 
original manner with a wocdland setting 
and guns and trophies. With only the 
light of the moon on the stage several 
dances were enjoyed. Other novelties 
were a broom tag, Paul Jones, and a grand 
march at the beginning led by Principal 
and Mrs. March, with about eight couples 
tagging on. Mr. and Mrs. Harold Wood 
and Mrs. Charles Elliott were patrons and 
patronesses for the evening. Well, kids, 
you put it over big! 

—o— 

“Well, infants, I’m high above you; I’m 
for Dartmouth, don’t you know,” says 
Marion. And Ginnie, where did you get 
that charming pin with the seal? 

—O— 

A very interesting and amusing Thanks- 
giving assembly was held in the auditori- 
um. The first part consisted of readings 
by Lillian Norvish and Margaret Wood, a 
delightful solo by Priscilla Commeau, and 
the reading of the Governor’s proclama- 
tion by Maynard Morton. These were re- 
ceived in a quiet and respectful mood. The 
latter part of the program was in lighter 
vein. Two selections—‘Puritans and Pil- 
grims” by the Berets, recited by Margaret 
Standish, and “Zeke’s Courtship” by Low- 
ell, recited by Virginia Matheson—were 
accompanied by appropriate shadow pic- 
tures posed by Luella Bissonette, Lionel 
Hawkesworth, Robert Crosier, Raymond 
Chase, and Helen Sabalewski. “And then 
he up and kissed her.” Was it fun, L. 
and L? 

—O0-— 

And love letters certainly are going 
swell this season. Maybe it’s the weather. 
Florence likes the gridiron heroes, espec- 
jially left tackle. 


The Christmas spirit (are you scared 0’ 
spirits?) was left in our hearts by assem- 
bly on December 13. The orchestra and 
glee club rendered familiar carols; Dud- 
ley Kinsman, a trumpet solo; and Don- 
ald Fish, a most interesting speech on the 
Christmasses of other lands and times. Ll 
thought you didn’t believe in Christmas, 
Don. But they didn’t disillusion us about 
Santa Claus. 

—o— 

It was Friday the thirteenth that the 
Sophomore Social was held, but this 
fact didn’t seem to dampen the enthusi- 
asm of the guests. The platform was bea- 
utifully decorated with a brightly light- 
ed Christmas trees, poinsettias, and greens, 
set against a dark blue starlit background. 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Wood and Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernest Thomas were the chap- 
erones. The entertainment, annouced by 
the chairman, Helen Roberts of North 
Middleboro, consisted of a clever tap dance 
by Lillian Rogers of Bridgewater, a sax- 
ophone solo by Ellen Williams, and a 
trumpet solo by Raymond Rogers, all ac- 
companied by Alice Cole at the piano. 
Dancing followed afterwards until the 
sincerely hated school closing bell rang at 
rE 

-——0— 

December 16, the faculty took part in 
a, novel Christmas party. The plans had 
been made by Mr. Wilber, who could 
not be present, and Mrs. Matheson, host- 
ess of the afternoon. Introduced by Miss 
Chrystal Chase, “Teacher”, and encour- 
aged kindly by Mr. Tillson, “visiting sup- 
erintendent”, the “children” spoke pieces 
and sang coyly. Amusing gifts with highly 
poetic epitaphs, epithets, epigrams, or 
what have you, were passed by the “su- 
perintendent”. There was nothing imag- 
inary about the refreshments or appetites. 
The teachers immensely enjoyed being 
seen as they see others! 

—o— 

A certain little freshman kid seems to 
have tackled an injured football player. 
Hold ’em kid! 

—o— 

December 20, Miss Doris Chase pre- 
sented an appropriate program in assem- 
bly. “The Christmas Guest”, a one act 
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BASKET BALL 


During the first week in December thir- 
ty-five candidates responded to the first 
call for basket ball practice. Alfred Fin- 
neran was the only letter man to report, 
but there were several promising experi- 
enced prospects. Practice was held daily, 
with special stress on passing, and dur- 
ing the Christmas vacation a game was 
played with the alumni and Y. M. C. A. 
seconds so as to round the team into 
Shape for the tough schedule ahead of 
them. 

January 3, M. H. S. journeyed to Ply- 
mouth and received a setback in their 
first game by a narrow margin of one 
point. The Orange and Black got off to a 
bad start but staged a last minute splurge 
which only the final whistle could stop. 
The game ended by a score of 33-32. M. 
H. S. seconds also made a creditable 
showing for themselves as they were nos- 
ed out 26-28. 

January 8, Middleboro, playing a poorer 
brand of ball than in the previous game 
with Plymouth, was able to gain a victory 
over West Bridgewater, 30-25. Our sec- 
ond team crushed the midgets of the West 
Bridgewater second team by a score of 
49-17. 

January 10, M. H. S. invaded Ware- 
ham and in a fast, well-played game de- 
feated their old opponents by a score of 
18-15. The seconds received their second 
setback of the year in another closely 
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matched game which ended 23-24 in favor 
of Wareham. Our second team reserves 
were not quite able to hold their own and 
by the time they were replaced the com- 
fortable score of 21-7 built up by the sec- 
ond team was pretty well battered. 

January 15, Memorial High chalked up 
another victory on the local floor at the 
expense of Dartmouth, 36-30. The game 
was made interesting due to the fact that 
M. H. S. staged a comeback after their 
usual bad start. The Green and White 
second team was completely outplayed by 
the score of 35-9. 


January 17, the Orange and Black re- 


ceived its first humiliating defeat at the 
hands of Coyle High in Taunton, 51-26. 
The home team had the game well in 
hand from the very beginning because of 
their superior pass work. Our second 
team’s showing was even worse that that 
of the first team as they lost by a score 
of 30-10. This terrible slaughter was part- 
ly made possible by the loss of “Mushy” 
Krikorian, our brilliant forward. 
January 24, M. H. S. was visited by 
Hanover, who at the end of the game was 
on the tail end of a 36-31 score. The su- 
perior playing of the local team made the 
game more lopsided than the score indi- 
cates. The Hanover seconds were also out- 
played as they were defeated 27-17. 
January 29, the Orange and Black in 
one of the most interesting games of the 
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season was again nosed out by the same 
narrow margin of one point at the hands 
of Plymouth by a score of 42-41. Neither 
team could get a comfortable lead and 
it was anybodly’s game to the finish. Due 
to injuries, our second team lost by a 
score of 31-21. 

February 5, Wareham challenged Mid- 
dlebcro High on the local floor in hopes 
of evening up the series, but was sent 
home defeated by a score of 43-23. In 
the first half Wareham put up the weak- 
est exhibition of basket ball that Middle- 
boro had encountered this year, as a 


19-2 score indicates. Our second team 
also was too much for the Wareham sec- 
onds as the Orange and Black came out 
of the game on the long end of a score 
of 34-21, Bea 

February 7, M. H. S. set out for Dart- 
mouth with high hopes, but left the town 
a little down-hearted as the Green and 
White outplayed their opponents to earn 
a 37-34 victory. This victory evened up 
the series and left Dartmouth undefeated 
on her home floor. Their second team 
also won, 22-13, as our boys seemed a 
little drowsy and just couldn’t get going. 


GIRLS’ SPORTS 


After the fall season the girls immedi- 
ately began practice for basketball. Many 
came out the first day to see what it 
would be like, and were put through 
strenuous gymnastics. The girls came 
back faithfully to every practice and 
built up two good teams with an espec- 
ially strong defence. Millie Robinson 
was chosen captain for our first team, 
Irene Porter captain for the second team. 

The first games were played at home 
with Howard High from West Bridge- 
water. Both games were close, giving 
the spectators a chance to see some very 
good playing. The score at the end 
of the first half was 10 to 10. In the 
second half West Bridgewater manag- 
ed to get four baskets to our three, and 
one foul shot, thus winning the game 
18 to 17. The second team played a 
season was again nosed out by the same 
similar game, losing by only one point 
also. 

The second games were played in 
Bridgewater. Both teams worked hard; 
but Middleboro was victorious this time, 
the first team’s score being 30 to 20, and 
the second team’s score 20 to 11. 

Our next game was in Plymouth, where 
the girls had to do some fast stepping; 
but at the final whistle Middleboro came 
out victorious with a score of 16 to 14. 
The second team, however, lost by 12 
points. 

The fourth game of the season was 


played with Rockne on our home floor. 
Both teams were well matched. M. H. S. 
came out victorious. with a score of 16 to 
15. The last half was most exciting, as 
the Rockne girls made 8 points, to 4 for 
Middleboro. The second team of M. H. S. 
walked away with a score of 29 to 6. 
The lineups for the teams are as fol- 
lows: 
FIRST TEAM—Millie Robinson, (capt.), 
right forward; Myra Thomas, left for- 
ward; Victoria Jurgelewicz, center; Edith 
Long, side center; Alice Stanley, right 
guard; Marie Luti, left guard. 
SECOND TEAM—Virginia Heath, right 
forward; Emily Maleska, left forward: 
Virginia Beagin, center; Irene Porter, 
(capt.), side center; Nancy Alger, right 
guard; Marion Patterson, left guard. 
SUBS—Hazel Davis and Betty Crosier, 
forwards; Teresa Kelley, Helen Thomas, 
Marjorie Lynch, guards; Louise Morse, 
side center. Manager, Frances Green. 
The schedule as planned to date is as 
follows: 


January 7, West Bridgewater home 
January 10, Bridgewater away 
January 21, Rockne home 
January 15, Plymouth away 
February 6, Rockne \ away 
February 14, Bridgewater home 
March 6, West Bridgewater away 
March 11, Plymouth , Aome 
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ALUMNI 


A WORD FROM LESLEY 


I have been asked to write a few words 
about the Lesley School in Cambridge, 
which I attend, relating a few of the 
interesting factors. 

The students in the Department of Do- 
mestic Science are given a practical course 
and they receive at the same time a pro- 
fessional training which prepares them to 
accept positions as teachers and dieti- 
tians. 

In connection with the Domestic course 
the school has an established practice 
house where a few girls live in order of 
their turn to practice their learning in 
buying, cooking, entertaining, and the 
general managing of the home. 

The activity groups are numerous; 


AIN’T CRIME NASTY ? 


among the outstanding ones are the Glee 
Club, which is noted for its many suc- 
cesses with operettas, the Dennison Craft 
Club, and the Dramatic Club. Dances are 
held during the year at the school and at 
various hotels. The Prom is an outstand- 
ing event. Horseback riding, tennis, swim- 
ming and golf are available as recreations 
for the girls. 

These are only a few of the oustand- 
ing attractions which most students look 
for when deciding upon what college to 
attend after high school. I have not re- 
gretted my choice, as Lesley has well 
earned its fame. 


—Angeline Panesis, 1934 


By A. CASHON ROBIDOUX, 1935 


Warden Loose Laws of the Lakeville 
Federal Penitentiary has finally come to 
the conclusion that there is such a thing 
as crime in this country. In an effort 
to stamp out this growing menace he sub- 
mits to all the leading publications of the 
nation a series of crime-prevention editor- 
ials, the second and last of which appears 
here. Aren’t you sorry? If you read the 
previously published article by Warden 
Laws, you’ve certainly had your share of 
punishment so we’ll allow you to turn the 
page and forget this one. 

SYNOPSIS 

It rained last night but we expect bet- 

ter weather soon. Now go on with the 


story. 
PART TWO 
Crime ... sinister ... horrible ... im- 
moral’... crept into the life of a hand- 


some youth in his early teens It began 
when, first he was tempted to throw stones 
at)-an innocent pussy cat that was chas- 
ing a cow up a tree. From that start in 
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life, it developed into a more serious na- 
ture. Stealing candy from baby carri- 
ages and robbing jewelry stores. Thus it 
was that E. Hamilton Squimph became a 
dishonest burglar. 

It happened one nite. Just as the sun 
set over the West Side. The rain ceased. 
The stars came out one by one... first 
Garbo, then Gable, Mae West, Hepburn, 
and Karloff. The moon’ rose over Mut- 
tock Hill... .a gleaming ball of red fire. 
The clock in the Baptist church struck 
twelve! It was mid-nite! A perfect nite 
for a crime! 

“What are you here for?” Warden Laws 
asked. 

“Resisting an officer, cracking a safe, 
rebbing the mint, and general disturbing 
of the peace.” Squimph broke down in 
wet salty tears. 

“How long do you expect to be with 
us?” the Warden asked in a kind, fath- 
erly voice. 

(Continued on page 27) 


LOOKING THEM OVER 


Bay Path held a contest in which a 
prize was given for the best song and the 
ost cheer. They have also organized a 
' cheer leaders’ club and hope to exercise 
their lungs at the school basketball games. 
The Bay Path Signboard 


The headliner for the Wareham paper 
is the question of whether they shall have 
a student council or not. Teachers and 
students who are in favor of the council 
have given their opinions on this import- 
ant question. 

The Scoop 


The Bridgewater high dedicated their 
school paper to Mickey Cochrane. He is 
a former graduate of their town. I won- 
der if we can’t think of some one to ded- 
icate our paper to? 

Periscope 


Scuthboro gives us some ideas on the 
newest books. They include North to the 
Orient by Anne Morrow Lindbergh, tech- 
nical enough to interest the boys and yet 
written in a style which appeals to girls 
as well. It really is well worth a trip to 
the library. Get it!! It would make an ex- 
cellent book report. 

Script 


The Cambridge Review is celebrating its 
fiftieth anniversary as an _ established 
school paper. The Sachem congratulates 
you for your successful paper. 

Cambridge Review 


The Girls’ New Bedford Vocational 
School are rejoicing over the fact that 
they now have a gymnasium. M. H. S. 
certainly ought to be thankful that they 
have a gym. 

New Bedford Vocational 
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EXCHANGE JOKES 


Teacher: Now Robert, what are you do- 

ing—learning something? 
Robert: No, teacher, I’m listening to you. 
Brocktonia 


Beggar: I lost my arm. 
Lady (slamming door): Well, it’s not here. 
The Partridge 


Conductor: Tickets! 

Henry: Haven’t any ticket; I am travel- 

ling on my face. 

Conductor: I’ll have to punch it then. 
Cambridge Review 


Russ: I’ve got a chance on the football 
team. 
Eddie: I knew it was bad, but I didn’t 
think they would raffle it off. 
Unquity Echo 


Mr. and Mrs. Thompson were returning 
home one moonlight night after a stren- 
uous day’s shopping. 

Wife (exclaiming suddenly): Oh, John, 
what a lovely moon! 
John (absent mindedly): Yes, how much 
is it? 
Reflector 


Dewhurst: Yessir! That car of mine is 
the fastest car in the world! It 
could go a mile a minute if it weren’t 
for one thing. 

Mac: What’s that, brother? 

Dewhurst: The distance is too long for 
the shortness of time. 

Student’s Pen 


Patient (angrily): The size of your bill 
makes my blood boil. 
Doctor: Then that will be twenty dollars 
more for sterilizing your system. 
Wampatuck 
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Compliments of 


Lloyd Perkins & Son 


MIDDLEBOROUGH 


TRUST COMPANY 


Middleboro Clothing Co. 


Young Men’s Clothing A Specialty 
—Hathaway Shirts 
—Holeproof Hosiery 
—Hansen Gloves 


Sport Clothes for all Seasons 


A. R. Glidden & Son 


MIDDLEBORO 


Middleboro 646 


SACHEM 


William Egger 


FURNITURE and UNDERTAKING 


Telephone 680—Night Calls 517-W 


Middleboro 


George A. Shurtleff & Son 


LUMBER 


Buzzards Bay 521 


CHURCH COAL CO. 


—Established 1864— 
ANTHRACITE — BITUMINOUS 
and 
NEW ENGLAND COKE 
RANGE and FUEL OILS 
of the Highest Quality 


GREAT A. & P. TEA CO. 
ELMER DEWHURST 


ANDREW PIKE > 
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Silly Songs for Students 
I Ain’t Got No Use for the Women— 


Andrew Wood 


I’ve Got a Feeling You’re Fooling— 
Benjamin Howes 
With My Eyes Wide Open I’m Dreaming— 
Leo Preti 
I’d Like to Dunk You in My Coffee— 
Kenneth Erickson to Jennie Mawhinney 
Why Don’t We Get Along—Henry Ganyer 
I’m in Love All Over Again—Mary Closuit 
Stop It, I Like It—Mary Holloran 
I’ve Got Your Future All Planned— 
Phyllis Wilmot 
I Live for Love—Marjorie Breach 
You Have Taken My Heart— 
Robert Tribou 
You’re So Darned Charming— 
Christine Alley 
I’ve Got Plenty of Nothing—Norma Ellis 
You’re Mean to Me—John Scanlon 
She Was An Acrobat’s Daughter— 
Edith Drake 
I’m in The Mood for Love— 
Audrey Kelley 
Everything is Okey Dokey—Aldia Barnes 
I’m Walking on Air—Edward Fleming 
I Won’t Dance—Anna Inglese 
I’m On A See-Saw—William Robbins 
You’ve Got To Be A Football Hero— 
Raymond Chase 
You’re Not the Only Oyster in the Stew— 
Gordon Anderson 
He’s Tall, and Dark, and Handsome 
“Phoebe” Murray 
Shipmates Forever— 
“Bert” Wall and Elnora DeMoranvilie 
I Wish I Were Aladdin— 
“Hopper”? Chausse 
Paddlin’ Madeline Home—‘“Joe” D’Elia 
There’s a Tavern in the Town— 
“Soupy”’ Gross 
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La ¢ JESTINGS | 


Bas ae 


Tlesd 


Had, 


When a Gypsy Makes His Violin Cry— 

Otto Rorschach 
A Little Bit Independent—Helen MacNeil 
Sweet and Simple—Catherine Walker 
In a Little Red Barn— 

The Helen Robertses 

The World Owes Me a Living— 

“Butcher” Hart 
Dancing on the Moon—“Eddie”’ Fleming 


Among our M. H. S. pupils we find: 
Chase but no hunt 
Laine but no alley 
Hart but no soul 
Cole but no heat 
Howes but no whens 
Wood but no ivory 
Neil but no prayer 
Tripp but no fall 
Graham but no cracker 
Drake but no duck 
Eayrs but no breeze 
Hill but no rise 
Cobb but no corn 
West but no Mae 


Paul Sullivan: What slang phrase orig- 
inated when Sir Walter Raleigh 
threw down his cloak for Queen 
Elizabeth? 

Lawrence Carver: Step on it, Lizzie. 


Miss Jenkins: Come on, girls—practice 
shooting baskets. 

Small Spectator: Oh! What kind of a gun 
will they use? 


Miss Merselis: Now—how do we know 


that there are no morons in this 
class? 
Pupil: Because a moron wouldn’t have 


been able to reach this grade. 
“Butcher” Hart: Well—Chase did! 
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C. P. Washburn Co. 


Volume Purchasing Means Low Prices 


MADE RIGHT FEED 


Dr. R. G. Butler 


Dentist 


PANESIS’ MARKET 


Meats and Vegetables 


We Aim To Please 


Compliments of 


Kelley and Godfrey 


385 Centre St. Tel. 34 
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angry sea they would some day conquer. 
As they grew older they made definite 
plans for attending a naval academy to- 
gether, but when Dick was sixteen his 
father’s death changed all that. Prac- 
tically penniless, the family moved to the 
city and began a new life. The mother 
tock in washing and Dick went to work. 


Eight years later he saw Jack off to 
a naval academy to become what he, with 
all his heart and soul, desired to be. But 
he put the old dreams aside and went on 
shouldering new responsibilities at every 
step. His sister wanted music lessons, 
his mother’s health was failing, and the 
rent had to be paid. 

The years rolled by. Jack had gone 
through the academy with honors and 
had started on his naval career. But al- 
though Jack was off his hands, the ex- 
penses at home increased, for his sisters 
were growing up. Then his mother died. 
After that it was harder, and the once 
carefree boy became a stooped little man 
with tired eyes and weary hands. He had 
given up the girl he loved that he might 
send his sister through the Conservatory 
of Music. Finally his youngest sister mar-' 
ried and the elder one kept house for him, 
doing nothing with her musical ability. 

Thus his life went on. He had never 
done anything romantic or startling. His 
whole existence from the time of his 
father’s death had been, so far as the 
world could see, drab and peaceful. Only 
he knew what hardships he had faced, 
what battles he had fought with himself. 


The little man smiled and his eyes 
grew misty as he murmured, “My broth- 
er—a great sea captain. My dreams are 
fulfilled in him. But I am just an or- 
dinary man—perhaps a failure. May- 
be—someday—I shall do something great 
like that, but that takes real courage.” 


Dear Flannelmouth: 
What is the difference between an auto, 
a sigh, and a monkey? 
Answer: 
Well, an auto is too dear; a sigh is oh, 
dear; and a monkey is you, dear. 
Reflector 
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FOOTBALL SUMMARY 


Although all concerned have long been 
entitled to their laurels, the Sachem 
wishes to have its congratulations to the 
football team and coaches duly recorded. 
Theirs is a record to be proud of, as the 
following schedule for the year proves: 


Middleboro 2 North Easton 0 
Middleboro 7 Yarmouth 6 
Middleboro 7 Somerset 0 
Middleboro 13 Scituate 0 
Middleboro 0 Wareham 7 
Middleboro 2 Plymouth 0 
Middleboro 6 Rockland 0 
Middleboro 19 Hanover 7 


Middleboro 6 Attleboro 0 


— — 


Middleboro 62 Opponents 20 


Winning eight games out of nine, de- 
feating Plymouth for the first time in 
thirteen years, gaining the first victory 
for M.H.S. over Hanover, and trouncing 
a highly favored Attleboro crew—such 
are some of the highlights of one of the 
most successful seasons in our gridiron 
history. The Orange and Black had an 
average of only slightly over two first 
downs a game made against it, and rolled 
up an average of eight first downs a game 
against opponents. Hats off to the team 
who, under the leadership of Captain 
Finneran and the direction of Coach Bat- 
tis and Assistant Coach Hyman, made 
this a record year! Hats off, too, to the 
fellows who, though not awarded letters, 
worked to make this record possible! 


Those who earned letters are Weldon 
Thomas, left end; LeRoy Haskell and 
Raymond Chase, left tackle; Francis Hart 
and John Strojny, left guard; Leo Ferra- 
guto and Robert Welch, center; Leslie 
Gross, right guard; Edward Gauthier, 
right tackle; Leonard Chausse, right end; 
Captain Alfred Finneran and John Scan- 
lon, quarterback; Irving Jefferson and 
Philip Falconieri, right half-back; Thom- 
as Elliott, left half-back; Irving Murry, 
fullback; Samuel Shaw, senior manager; 
Robert Thomas and Harvey Belmont, 
junior managers. 


DUPONT’S 


Smart Knitted Dresses and 


Tailored Suits for Misses 


Prices—$5.95—$7.95—$10.75 


The 
Middleboro Gazette 


Your Local Paper 


Subscriptions $2.50 per year 


Walk-Over Shoe Store 


Rejects - Cancellations - Job Lots 


BESSE AND LANG 


R. D. Kelley Coal Co. 


Your Fuel Needs 
Coke, Coal, Ambricoal Briquets 


—OIL— 


Range, Furnace, Fuel 
TELEPHONE 67-M 
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Saunder’s 


Hardware and Paint Co. 


25 Center St. Tel. 47 


Agents for BAY STATE 


Paints, Enamels, and Varnishes 


A. Martenson 


2 South Main Street 


LADIES’ and GENTS’ TAILORING 


H. L. Thatcher & Co. 
Middleboro and Boston 


PRINTERS OF THE SACHEM 


Leland’s Flower Shop 


South Main Street 
Flowers and Greeting Cards 
for All Occasions 


Flowers Telegraphed Anywhere 


(Continued from page 13) 


play, was enacted by Marion Hokanson, 
Elizabeth Smith, Eleanor Cordeiro, Chris- 
tine Langley, Madeline Dunham, Betty 
Crozier, and Ralph Maddigan as an angel 
in disguise, imagine! And you were slight- 
ly out-numbered, weren’t you, Ralph! Sev- 
eral Christmas songs were added by Vir- 
ginia Tinkham, Priscilla Commeau, Lu- 
ella Bissonette, Virginia Egger, and Leora 
Murdock, all winsome warblers. 


——(— 


How’s your chemistry, kid? What’s the 


reaction of GL, on an isotope? 


—o— 

Recently at an assembly Mr. Gaylord 
W. Douglas, New England secretary of the 
National Council for Prevention of War, 
spoke inspiringly of the need for world 
peace and of the fact that we live in a 
“world village’ in which each nation has 
its specific work and is dependent on the 
others. 

—Q— 

A most amusing radio and amateur 
hour was given on January 14 with a 
greatly diversified program including tap’ 
dances, skits, and instrumental numbers. 
The harmony four—Gertrude and Olga 
Lane, their young sister, and Arleen Wash- 
burn—were winners with runners-up El- 
len Williams, saxophone, and Virginia 
Beagin, tap dance. 

eee One 

And this is Miss Malta Minchell sign- 
ing off. See you in our next if we are 
not bumped off before then for our state- 
ments. 


Edward Fleming: Ya know, Hopper, there 
are two things about you which re- 
mind me of Clark Gable. 

Leonard Chausse: Really? My manliness 
-and my personality? 

Edward. Fleming: No, your ears. 


Armor Smith: Sire, I have come to col- 
lect for that last suit of armor. 
Duke of Durham: Odd Bodkins, knave! 
How did you get across the moat into 
my castle? 

Armor Smith: ’Twas easy, sire. I caught 
the gate guard with his bridges down. 
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Fifty Years We Have Been Making Good Candy 
Victory Chocolates 50c lb 
Chocolate Covered Bars 5c 

Try 
“Our Special Mixture’”’ 


Eight of Our Best Sellers 50c Lb. 
Sixty Years Making Ice Cream of the Better Grade 


TRIPP’S CANDY SHOP 


26 Centre Street 


Middleboro 


The Best for Less 


Meats, Groceries, Fruits and Vegetables 


The Homestead 


Quality Savings and Service 


Nemasket Auto Co. 


Watch the New 
HUDSONS and TERRAPLANES 


PRESTOLITE BATTERIES 
GOODYEAR TIRES 
Middleboro 


Telephone 410 
Special Delivery 


11 South Main Street Wareham Street 


BEGLEY BROTHERS 


Meats and Provisions Compliments of 


Butter, Lard and Eggs 
The Boston Store 


163 Centre Street 


Telephone 330 We Deliver 


FARRAR’S 


Home Made Ice Cream 
For All Occasions—Wholesale and Retail 
P. G. REED, Prop. 


Phones 810, 701-M Everett Square 
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Now is the time 
to think about your 


Class 
Photographs 


Thibault 
Studio 


Sears Lumber Co. HOKANSON’S 


Sapa circ Nat Tailoring Service 


Dealers in all kinds of 
Building Material 
Middleboro and Nantucket MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 


2nd Fleor, Glidden Bldg. 


WALTER J. WEEMAN W.S. Andrews & Son 


Teacher of String and 


Brass Instruments 
Agent for King instruments, used and Entire F amily 
recommended by Walter Smith and Basketball and Gym Sneakers with 
leading musicians. Sanded Crepe Soles 
New and Old Violins for Sale 
"Violins and bows repaired Sport, Shoes $1.49 up 
2 Clifford Street Telephone 739-M Novelty Shoes $1.98 up 


Footwear for the 


Tel. 530-W or 530-R 
FAHEY FUNERAL APARTMENT 
Day - Night Service 


John M. Callan 246 Center St. 
Attendant Middleboro, Mass. 
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New England Cranberry Sales Company 


Distributors of 


Eatmor 


Cranberries 


Headquarters at 


9 Station Street Middleboro 


E. F. TINKHAM 


WATCHMAKER & JEWELER 


Dewey Clothes Company 113 Centre Street 
MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 


J. E. ROBINSON, Registered Optometrist 


W. L. SOULE 


FURNITURE and UNDERTAKING e 
Middleboro Bakery 
Telephone 321—Night Calls 106-R 


Middleboro, Massachusetts. 


Dodge and Plymouth Automobiles 
Dodge Trucks 
MAXIM MOTOR CO. 


Wareham Street Middleboro 
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ERNEST S. PRATT me. My heart stopped! Doctor Bremmer 
Fauillklond! I gasped! I tried to evade 

COMPANY those eyes. I couldn’t. Suddenly my mem- 
SPRING WATER ory, a jumbled mess, ceased to function 


and then I asked, “Where is Franz Mich- 
el?” 
I C FE, | “Franz Michel?” the physician asked. 
NEW ENGLAND COKE “Yes — you know—Brandenwertz—your 
country!” 
WeCr “Never heard of the place,” the doctor 
67 East Main Street smiled. 
“But Doctor Fauillklond!” 
“The name’s O’Flaherty and I never 
been outa’ New York!” 
I became more and more amazed. 


NORTON & LONG “But the plague—the germ—what hap- 


pened?” 
Philco and General Electric “There is no plague that I know of,” he 
smiled, “except the one you’ve been rav- 
RADIOS ing about in your sleep. My boy, you’ve 


All Makes Radios Repaired geet NE Oe ot ee 
Tubes Tested Free “Then—the ten days that shook the un- 
iverse—the King—Fauillklond-the plague—?” 
TELEPHONE 199-W I murmured. It’s all-—all-Doctor, how . 
long have I been in the sleep you men- 
sotialan he ike at is So le 5 SY Ws tioned?” 
“Four hours.” : 


Otto Rorschach: Are you the man who 
cut my hair last time? 
Barber: I don’t think so. I’ve only been | 


Middleboro Theatre here six months. 


Mr. Guild (trying desperately to explain 
that sometimes woman may be more 
courageous than man): Who shows 
the least sign of pain in the dentist’s 
office? 

William Robbins: The dentist. 


F. M. GIBBS M. L. Hinckley 


JEWELER OPTOMETRIST 
FLORIST Attention—High Scheol Students 
Cut Flowers For All Occasions Enter the Gruen Watch Company’s Prize 
Essay Contest on “The Importance of 
40 Years Experience in Design Work Time”. February 15 to March 15. 
Phone 503 2 South Main Street Entry Blank at My Store. 


51 Centre Street 
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“The Judge said 100 years, but I don’t 
think that the climate will agree with my 
voice. It’s just changing.” Squimph real- 
ly acted sorry. 

“The Lakeville Federal Penitentiary will 
make a man out of you.” the Warden 
smiled. 

“I wish something would.” Squimph 
sighed as he socked the guard under the 
chin with a cute pair of brass knuckles. 

“Naughty, naughty! Mustn’t do that!” 
the Warden said as he picked up the 
fallen guard. Squimph drew a double- 
barreled shot-gun from his vest pocket 
and shot the guard. 

“Oh, pshaw!” the Warden exclaimed. 
“Ym afraid that you’re a problem child, 
Mr. Squimph.” 

“T’m afraid so, too.” Squimph cried bit- 
terly as he threw the body of the guard 
into the raging torrents of Lake Assa- 
wampsett. 

; * 

This Part Censored By The Board of 

- Health 
* 

Execution Day! The electric chair has 
been brightly polished for the occasion. 
-Happy inmates of the Lakeville Federal 
Penitentiary took out their Erector sets 
and spent the early morning hours the 
nite before in tapping the wires that 
were strung from Staple’s Shore to the 
opposite banks of the great Assawamp- 
sett Sea. 

“100,000,000 volts will be sufficient, I 
think.” the Warden calculated. He cal- 
culated so loud that the prisoners expect- 
ed him to lay an egg. 

“Who are we going to electrocute?” one 
of the inmates asked when the task was 
done. 

“IT don’t know,” the Warden gasped. “I 
hadn’t thought of that.” | 

For two or three hours he paced the 
floor for a week. Who? Who? Who? Who? 

“Whoooo!?’ screeched an owl outside the 
window. 

That noon an advertisement appeared 
in the Middleboro Gazette: 


“WANTED: An ambitious youth to 
enroll in a free course in applied elec- 
tricity at Lakeville Federal Peniten- 
tiary. Apply to Warden.” 


(Continued on next page) 


J. L. Jenney Coal Company 


6 Vine Street 


Coal—Coke—Oil Tel. 238 


Save with Safety 


At the Rexall Store 


Jesse F. Morse 


53 Centre Street 


Let Us Pay The Bills 


Be safe and sane 


Avoid much sorrow 
Insure to-day 


And not tomorrow. 


Forest E. Thomas 


All kinds of Insurance 
59 Everett St. Tel. 351-M 
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George E. Doane 


THE HARDWARE MAN 


Phone 40 South Main St. 


Alonzo F. Ryder, Co., 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


Middleboro’s Trading Center 


of Dependable Merchandise 


Roberta’s Beauty Shoppe 
50 Wareham Street 


Telephone 737 


Winthrop-Atkins Co. 


Eastman Kodaks and Supplies 
Developing and Printing | 


34 North Main Street 


That afternoon around 4:63 P. M. an 
eager youth crossed the threshold of the 
Warden’s office. 

“I am Ethelbert Norton. Ain’t I cute?” 
he smiled as he removed his wet bathing 
suit, under which he wore a tuxedo. The 
Warden conducted him to the execution 
chamber where the prisoners were eagerly 
assembled. The lights were dimmed to 
5,000,000 candlepower and Norton was 
tightly strapped to the chair. 

Came the big moment. Everyone held 
his breath. Some held it with both hands. 
Ah! The switch was thrown—out the 
window! For an hour the electrical cur- 
rent passed through the graceful body of 
Ethelbert Norton. Suddenly a scream rent 
the air asunder. 

“Who put that !!!***@@@ tack in this 
chair?” 

THE END 


Passenger (on aeroplane): Is New York 
the next stop? 

Porter: Yes, sah; brush you off, sah? 

Passenger: No, Ill get off myself. 


Tom Elliott: I’m a little stiff from bowl-' 
ing. 

Coach Battis: I don’t care where you’re 
from, get busy out on the track. 


Phyllis Ward: Each night before I go to 
bed I write my thoughts down in 
my diary. 

Warren Chandler: And how long have 
you been doing that? 

Miss Ward: Oh, about three years. 

Mr. Chandler: Then you must have the 
first page nearly filled. 


Daisy Do-Nut Shop 


Opposite Post Office 
Good Coffee Good Food 
DINNER SPECIALS 


ALL HOME COOKING 


BARCODE 


Pe: Insure With 
FREDERICK S. WESTON 


and 


SAVE WITH SAFETY 


Tel. 36 Peirce Building 


DRUGGIST Company 


Chevrolet-Oldsmobile 


Middleboro, Mass. 


; alsin F. Buck ‘AtoodCactella 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


156 STUART STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone Hancock 6300 


58th year begins 


Business Administration im September 


Accounting 

Executive Secretarial 
Shorthand and 
Typewriting 

Business, and Finishing 
Courses 

One and Two-Year Programs. Previous commercial 
training not required for entrance. Leading col- 
leges represented in attendance. Students from 
different states. 


Write or Telephone for 
Day or Evening 
Catalog 
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